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The Names of the Hebrew Vowels. 1 — By Paul Haupt, Profes- 
sor in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

In a footnote of my paper on the semi-vowel u in Assyrian, 
published fourteen years ago in the second volume of the Zeits- 
schriftfdr Assyriologie? I remarked that the references in §6 of 
Gesenius-Kautsch's Hebrew Grammar to the phonetic works of 
Bn'icke, Merkel, Sievers, Sweet, Techmer, Vietor, Trautmann, 
etc., seemed to figure merely as a traditional ornament, and that 
a short talk of fifteen minutes with Sievers would undoubtedly 
induce the distinguished editor of Gesenius' work to undertake a 
radical transformation of that paragraph. I found it necessary 
to point out to such eminent Semitic scholars as Professor N6l- 
deke, of Strassburg, and the late Professor Paul de Lagarde, of 
Gottingen, that the English th was neither an aspirata nor an 
affricata but a spirans, adding that Indo-European scholars who 
happened to see those remarks would perhaps be surprised that I 
deemed it necessary to discuss the elements of phonetics. 3 I also 
called attention 4 to the fact that we found an exact analogy to 
the spiration of Hebrew postvocalic b, g, d, p, k, t in Celtic ; but 
Semitic scholars do not seem to pay any attention to phonetics.' 
In the Oxford translation of the latest edition of Gesenius' He- 
brew Grammar, 6 the modification of postvocalic HWUS is still 

1 Bead at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in New York, 
April, 1901. 

2 Leipzig, 1887, p. 263, n. 2. 

3 Of. the remarks at the end of note 3 on p. 20 of my Sumerische 
Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879). 

4 See my paper On the pronunciation of tr in Old Persian in Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars, No. 59 (August, 1887), p. 117 b ; C. F. Leh- 
mann, Samassumuktn, part 2 (Leipzig, 1892), p. 103" s. v. Cf. also 
Lagarde's Mittheilungen 2, 45 (Gottingen, 1887). 

5 In the first edition (Leipzig, 1880) of his excellent Syrisehe Oram- 
matik, Noldeke called the change of postvocalic b to v, p to/, etc., 
affrication ; in the second edition (Leipzig, 1898) he uses the term assib- 
ilation. 

6 Oxford, 1898, § 21 ; so, too, in the German original (Leipzig, 1896). 
Contrast Brockelmann's Syrisehe Grammatik (Berlin, 1899), § 42. 
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termed The Aspiration of the Tenues; but b, g, d, are no tenues, 
and all six consonants are pronounced as spirants after a preced- 
ing vowel, not as aspirates. 

Nor have Semitic scholars, as a rule, taken the trouble to study 
my treatise on the Semitic sounds and their transliteration, pub- 
lished eleven years ago in the first part of the Johns Hopkins 
Contributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic Philol- 
ogy. 1 There are, however, a few notable exceptions. The dis- 
tinguished Egyptologist of the University of Leipzig and editor 
of Baedeker's Egypt, Professor Steindorff, one of my first students 
in the University of Gottingen, has evidently studied my phonetic 
researches for the phonology of his Coptic Grammar; 3 and the well- 
known Arabist, Count Landberg (two of whose magnificent col- 
lections, comprising 2,000 valuable Arabic (Persian and Turkish) 
manuscripts, have recently been presented to Yale and Princeton) 
told me, at the last Oriental Congress, held in Rome in 1899, 
that he had found my phonetic researches very helpful for his 
studies in Arabic dialectology; and a few days ago Professor 
Eduard Sievers, of Leipzig, sent me the first part of his elaborate 
work on Hebrew Metrics, 3 which will have a most wholesome effect 
on the current ideas of Hebrew poetry. He states there in his pho- 
nological introduction (p. 14, n. ,1) that he agrees on all essential 
points with my views concerning the Semitic consonants. Sievers' 
treatise on Hebrew meters, which is a wonderful piece of work in 
view of the fact that he is not a Hebraist but a Germanic scholar 
(although he had the assistance of some distinguished Semitists 
like Socin, Kautsch, and Buhl), will probably give a new impetus 
to phonetic studies among Semitic scholars,* and I hope the next 
edition of Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar, which will be issued in 
the course of this year, will eliminate several time-honored errors 
in the domain of Semitic phonetics. 



1 Beitrage zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitisehen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, vol. i, part 1 (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 249-267. 
8 Koptische Grammatik (Berlin, 1894). 

3 Metrische Studien I. Studien zur hebraischen Metrik in vol. 21 of the 
Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der Kdnigl. Sachs- 
isehen Gesellsehaft der Wissensehaften (Leipzig, 1901). 

4 The only Semitic grammar in which we find a phonology based on 
the principles of modern phonetics is Brockelmann's Syrische Gram- 
matik (Berlin, 1899). 
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A characteristic illustration of phonetic ignorance is the tradi- 
tional rendering of the names of the Hebrew vowels. The 
Hebrew names are quite appropriate and show that the old He- 
brew grammarians knew a good deal more about phonetics than 
the average modern Hebraists; but the traditional rendering of 
the Hebrew terms is in some cases simply preposterous. The 
«-vowel is called by the Hebrew grammarians p^'FT i this stem is 
invariably translated gnashing, 1 as though you could produce an 
i-vowel by gnashing the teeth ! It is true that the Hebrew verb 
p*irf means to gnash the teeth in live passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, but the initial gutteral may correspond not only to the Arabic 
(cf. joli Or&O ^ ut a ' so t0 *^ e Arabic ^,, and ja means 
to rend, and the noun ijwi. xarq denotes rent, fissure, narrow 
opening; ^jjj| .j",^. xarq el-fami is the narrow opening of the 

mouth, narrow lip-aperture or lip-spreading (by spreading out 
the corners of the mouth) — a very appropriate name for the 
vowel i. All the phonetic names of the Hebrew vowels refer to 
the lip-positions, not the tongue-positions. 

In the same way the vowel e is called ♦~|^ which corresponds 

to the Syriac 1~«'^ breach, fissure, rent, narrow opening, from the 

stem JO¥ t0 ren d, to break, to split; but instead of rendering 

**)V by narrow opening, Hebrew grammarians generally give the 

vague translation division, parting (of the mouth) 2 as though the 

other vowels could be formed without parting the mouth. The 

other name of the e- vowel "DJJ^ an< ^ the Arabic name M f kasr 

j 
have the same meaning ; they do not mean breaking, 3 as is gen- 

1 Of. § 8, d of the Oxford translation of Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar ; 
in the 36 th edition of the German original : Knirschung ; so, too, Stade, 
in his Lehrbueh der hebr. Gramm. (Leipzig, 1879), p. 40 (§ 85, a). K6nig 
in his Lehrgebdude der hebr. Sprache, vol. i (Leipzig, 1881), p. 44, gives 
Knirschen, Kreischen, following Gesenius' Lehrgebdude (Leipzig, 1817), 
p. 38. 

5 So in the Oxford translation of Gesenius' grammar ; in the German 
original : Spaltung, Riss (des Mundes). This would be an appropriate 
name for harelip (German Hasenscharte) but not for the vowel e. 
Stade, § 85, a : **1^ oder aueh ~QJJ> vom Spalten oder Aufreissen des 
Mundes ; Konig, § 9, 5 : Zerreissung. 

3 Kautzsch : Breehung, a grammatical term introduced by Jacob 
Grimm for the vocalic assimilation produced by an a-vowel in the 
preceding syllable, e. g. helfam for hilfam and gaholfan for gahulfan. 
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erally translated, but breach, narrow opening, referring to the 
lip-spreading characteristic of tbe i and e vowels. 

The wider opening of the mouth in the case of the vowel a is 
termed nHfl > which could not be misunderstood ; also in Arabic 

... p p 

and Syriac it is called &-** fath and i-»ks opening, respectively. 

The long d-vowel, however, is called Yl2p contraction (of the 
corners of the mouth), because it was pronounced not as a pure 
d as in father, but as a Swedish a (Danish aa) x or our English aw 
in awl, all, etc. 

In the same way the o-vowel is called 0*7111 which describes 

the medium lip-narrowing in the pronunciation of the o-vowel; the 
verb D^fl is used in post-Biblical Hebrew of the mending of skins 
(D ,l ?n "11^) which were occasionally repaired by binding them 
up, as it is called in the Judaic story of the stratagem of the Gib- 
eonites in Josh, g, 4, where the Polychrome Bible adds the 
explanation that the edges of a rent were tied around with a 
string. Wine-skins are mended in the East by being bound up 
in this way, or patched, or even by covering the holes with 
round, flat pieces of wood. The Hebrew term used in the Book 

of Joshua is 0H*)i?O • The term D^IH was probably preferred 

to a derivative of the stem 77¥ in order to avoid confusion with 
the name H¥ ; besides, a derivative of "Y"l¥ would have been 
ambiguous, as there are several homonym stems in Hebrew owing 
to the threefold character of the Hebrew y ; which represents not 
only an Arabic \jO , but also -Si alJ d yjp . 2 

The names for the w-vowel, p~\W and p3p have practically 

the same meaning; they both denote the close lip-narrowing 
where the lips are contracted to a narrow chink ; the only differ- 
ence between 0*7117 and plDW , PSD is that D^lff denotes a less 
close lip-narrowing : YDp denotes the slight lip-narrowing where 
only the corners of the mouth are contracted, D'Tin is the medium 
lip-narrowing, with a wider and broader opening than in the case 
of YQp , while 'T)'2p and p"V)C represent the close lip-narrowing 
where the lips are brought so close together that the mouth is almost 



1 The Swedish a is used now also in Danish instead of aa. 

2 Cf. Appendix III in Driver's Hebrew Tenses 3 (Oxford, 1892), pp. 
222 ft.: Haupt, Beitr&ge zur assyr. Lautlehre (Gottingen, 1883), pp. 92- 
97. 
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closed. 1 In Arabic the w-sound is called Z»a from *-«e to put the 
ends together, evidently referring to the rounding of the lips. It 
is, of course, wrong to render the Hebrew name for #, p'TltJ* by 
whistling (crvpio-fios) ; the vowel H is no whistling, just as the 
i-vowel is not produced by gnashing the teeth, but the rounding 
of the lips in whistling is about the same as in the formation of 
the vowel u. The other name of the o-vowel Q1S iiF?D fullness 
of the mouth refers to the greater size of the resonance-chamber 
which is characteristic of the vowel o in distinction from the 

vowel u. In the same way the *■«= is sometimes called in Arabic 
.jo qdbu (cf. Heb. f"Qp abdominal cavity, stomach, etc.) cavity. 
All these Hebrew names appropriately describe the lip-positions 
of the several vowels, while the other name of the M-vowel, 
ni1p.ll Hf^tif three points describes the form of the vowel-sign ~ 

P13p • In the same way the Umlaut of a, a (HCDp llDfl) is called 
/Up bunch of grapes, because the vowel-sign for it consists of 
three dots — resembling a bunch of grapes. 

Several of the names of the Hebrew vowels (except t*13p , 
'TiJD, "0#, Dlfl N^D, and DilpJ Vfltf) have an artificial 
vocalization in order to have the corresponding vowel-sound in 
the first syllable (or in both) of the name. The regular form for 
nrifl would be nnfl, and the original forms of H¥, p"ITT , 

D^ill, pryatf, J*Pp may have been ny, p-jpj , d?n, pTgtf , 
f*Pp . In the same way the name for the neutral vowel or mur- 

melvocal is pronounced She'vd, but the original form may have 
been JO£}> chip. This name has been fully discussed 2 by one of 
my former students, Professor Casper Levias, of the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati. 

Lagarde's 3 idea that the names HHO and t*pp should be pro- 
nounced as Aramaic participles, viz. ni"lfl> Y^P' ie untena hle. 

In a special paper I shall discuss the names of the vowels in 
Syriac. 

1 Cf. Henry Sweet, A Primer of Phonetics (Oxford, 1890), p. 6. 
* In vol. 16 of the American Journal of Philology (Baltimore, 1895). 
pp. 28-87 ; cf. especially, p. 34, n. 5. 
3 Cf. Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 2, 175 (Gottingen, 1887). 



